KABLOONA

took up a whip-handle and beat the dog to drive her away, it
was feebly and without conviction that she did so. The old dog
would moan, but it would not stir. 'You see,' the dog seemed to
say; 'you try to beat me, but at bottom you don't even want to.
And I don't want to go away. We belong here together.' They
would sit motionless, looking at each other, the dog with its
flopping ears and bowed legs, the old woman with her rounded
back and her misshapen hands. I could imagine their dialogue.

'You ought to be ashamed of yourself!' the old woman seemed
to say. To go on having puppies at your age! Will you never
stop? And I'm sure their father is that Ar-luk, that useless hound
who howls in harness before you've even laid a whip to him.
Kigiarna, aren't you ashamed?'

The bitch would flatten herself out, cringing.

'And of course you intend to drop your litter in the warmth
of the igloo. Naturally. I'll find the puppies one of these days
in my sleeping-bag, and I'll be the one to bring them up. Not
for the first time, either. You weren't so concerned about these
things when you were younger. Time was when your puppies
were born in the porch; out in the snow, even.'

And Kigiarna would approve every word, pitiably.

Among these Netsilik Eskimos, these Inuit or emen, pre-
eminently,' as they boasted themselves, the routine upon
waking in the igloo never varied. It went like this.
First, hawk and spit for at least half an hour.
Second, grumble and mutter until your wife, having crawled
out of the krepik, the deerskin bag, has taken up the circular knife
and cut off a great piece of the frozen fish that lies on the ground.
Third, eat the fish, panting and grumbling meanwhile
because wife and child are stirring in the krepik and getting into
the way of your free arm.
Fourth, between each bite, suck your fingers noisily and tell a
story or recount your dream, a satisfied appetite having put you
in a good humour.
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